48   POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS  CONDITION

and at once a reaction of despair set in, a reaction known to us
chiefly through the book of Malachi,1 who set himself to combat
it. The puritans cast about for some fresh failure on the part
of Israel, which might account for God's further delay in
manifesting his complete reconciliation with his people, and
they found it in the mixed marriages. Serious complications at
once arose.

It was in order to extricate themselves from these difficulties
and strengthen their authority that the Jews of the Return
made their appeal to the Babylonian colony, which responded
by sending Nehemiah and Ezra to their aid. The envoys had
the approval, and perhaps even the support, of the King of
Persia.2 They carried out the necessary reforms and achieved
a measure of success in the fight against mixed marriages.3

The most obvious consequences of the ensuing state of
affairs were as follows: (1) The establishment of a priesthood
in Jerusalem which made the Temple the absolutely exclusive
centre of the cult, and which became a sort of living symbol
of Jewish individualism. The Persians left the Jews free only
in their religious beliefs : it was therefore natural that they
should look upon the priests as the rightful representatives and
champions of their liberty. (2) The disappearance of the official
prophetic movement, which had represented religion in its
spontaneous, emotional form, the religion which finds its
sustenance in the hearts of the devout rather than in priestly
rites, and which therefore has no place in a well-regulated
theocracy. (3) The ascendancy of the Scribes, who were found
to be essential if the salvation of Israel lay in the strict observ-
ance of the law, since the need of interpretation was immediately
felt, and cases of conscience began to arise out of their environ-
ment. The business of the Scribe is religious jurisprudence,
which does not blend easily with religious emotion.

There is one fact of which we must never lose sight. From
the Return onwards the history of the Jews is essentially that of
their religion. The returned exiles of Jerusalem found their
sole motive of existence under the Persian rule in its preserva-
tion and in the reorganization of the cult. The Temple became
the focus of their whole life. Even so it is possible that they
were occasionally subject to stirrings of that spirit of rebellion
which was later to ruin their descendants, and we find hints of
at least one attempted revolt under Artaxerxes Ochus (359-
338). But since the Persians never interfered in any way with
their beliefs and observances, they did not as yet feel any very

1 Cf. Lods, op. cit.t 275 ff.                               2 Ezra ^ ^Q.

3 Cf. Lods, op. tit., loc. dt.3 especially 303 ff.